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CONNEXION OF SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


Tue harmony which exists between science and revelation, is 
every day more universally acknowledged and appreciated. Jew- 
ish and Christian Theologians of the most orthodox stamp, 
recognize both science and revelation as the living waters that 
refresh and sustain every one who pants for instruction, both 
emanating from the same inexhaustible fountain —the Creator of 
knowledge. | 

Among the numerous Essays which have been written in proof 
of that harmony, ranks foremost that of Mr. Solis, a trans- 
atlantic author, whose inquiry into this subject is entitled to the 
attention of every one in whose mind yet lingers the prejudicial 
and long-cherished idea, that there are discrepancies between 
those two streams of knowledge which render them so irre- 


concileable, that the admirer of the first cannot believe in the. 


second, nor the votary of the second adhere to the former. 
Amongst the most predominant impulses of mankind may be 
classed curiosity, or the desire of attaining knowledge of those 
things of which we are ignorant. Although this feeling may de- 
generate into a mean and petty vice, it exercises perhaps more 
influence for good than any other tendency of which the human 
mind is susceptible. From it spring into existence those arts which 
-adorn, and those sciences which elevate and humanize mankind. 
We see it in the first efforts of infancy, in its tiny endeavours to 
become acquainted with each object within its reach ; in the de- 


structive researches of the boy, as he makes the knife and the 


hammer become acquainted with things for which they have no 
affinity; and in the man of maturer years, as he wanders through 
the ponderous tomes of former ages, in his search for the history 
of the past, or soaring amongst the orbs of space, in his eagerness 
to become acquainted with their beautiful mysteries ; or seeking, 
amid the rocky tablets of the earth, for the knowledge of the day 
of its formation. 

What impelled the alchymist, in the day when the world was 
young, to forego the pleasures of society, and devote his time to 
the investigation of the properties of matter? What gave power 
to the oracles of antiquity, and reared the temples to the spirits 
of delusion ? What caused the mariner to brave the terror of 
an unknown ocean, in the search for the lands of the distant 
West? 

Though this impulse is thus the chief lever of instruction, 
and is, when properly directed, the hand-maiden of religion : 
still its tendency may become mischievous, and its investigations 
uncertain, whenever it throws off the guidance of reason, to 
follow its more brilliant but less trustworthy companion, the 
imagination, 

And thus must the path of science ever be lighted, if she would 
not wander astray, by the torch of Scripture, and studded here 
and there, in its most perilous ascents, with the guide-posts of 
truth. Year by year may pass away, and become lost in the 
gulf of oblivion; but her accents exist in the pages of the genius 
that hails each new-born day as the guiding angel to those re- 
searches which render the greatness of God more apparent. 


| 


And what transport to the ardent mind to gaze undazzled 
upon the wonders of creation ; to investigate the grand machinery 
of nature; to behold in all the same simple rules at work, the 
same perfection attained, from the economy of a plant to the 
structure of a sentient being; from the smallest globule that exists 
in nature, to the largest orb that traverses space. But how small 
the pleasure, how lessened the desire, were each great secret open 
to our view. Constantly before us are enacted miracles, as great 
as exist in nature; but because they are of daily occurrence, we 
exhibit neither feelings of wonder nor surprise. Years dawn and 
wane, and are entombed in the memory of the past; yet we see 
the same surprising accuracy in the workings of the universe, 
that called forth the admiration of the Chaldean seer, as he gazed 
at the starry hosts of heaven, from the first watch-tower reared 
in the cause of science. : 

But yet the lessons that they teach us in their daily visitations 
are more teeming with love, and more full of beauty. They tell 
us that we may commence anew the morning of our existence; 
that He who made them and us is as beneficent to-day as He was 
in the day that is past; and that, if we feel but the desire, we 
may enter His dwelling, and seek with His angels for that know- 
ledge which eternity cannot exhaust: and what joy to the 
soul, to pass our hours in the investigation of the beauty of 
His tabernacles, and following with the intellect the various wind- 
ings of nature ; and day by day as our knowledge becomes greater 
and our desires more intense, to feel more meek in spirit, more 
elevated in mind, by the thought, that this great Being, the Cre- 
ator of all we see, will ever be,if we are sincere in our wishes, 
our guide and friend; and that our love for Him will be increased 
in the ratio of our knowledge, and our happiness in the ratio of 
the good we do to our fellow-beings. 

The reproach against the Jewish people of apathy to the study 
and promotion of Arts and Science, has, of late years, been 
particularly refuted by the eminence which some Jews of this 
country —and proportionately many—have attained in various 
branches of scientific knowledge. Their indifference to profane 
literature has also met with a practical denial in the Building of 
the Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution, Sussex 

Hall. The presence of the highest Ecclesiastical authority among 
the Jews—the Chief Rabbi—and the fervent address, delivered 
by him at a Conversazione held there last week, to which we 
earnestly call the attention of our readers, affords a strong proof 
of the appreciation of profane knowledge, even by high orthodoxy, 
and that the connexion of Science and Revelation is deemed in- 
separable, even by men whose piety and devotedness to sacred 
literature is unquestionable. Most of the modern Rabbies (Dr. 
Adler included) are furnished with Diplomas from Christian 


Universities for their proficiency in the classics of profane litera- _ 


ture, as well as Jewish Diplomas for their eminence in Jewish 
Theology. 
Having, therefore, an Institution like that at Sussex Hall, we 
hope and trust, that the knowledge which it affords will be 
sought, and the instruction which it offers will be joyfully 
received by the young world of our community, for whom, and 


by whom, it was principally established. 
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REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT, 
35 35 nwa (THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM). 


Sos) 
‘* The wicked are overthrown and are not, 2) 
But the house of the righteous shall stand.’”— Prov. xii. 7. 


The corrupted age which “ filled the earth with violence ~ 
having been swept into eternity by the fearful deluge —the 
building of the tower of Babel, intended “ to reach unto heaven,” 
having been frustrated, and its projectors scattered abroad by 
the Founder of Language and Speech—a man arose who regene- 
rated the fallen world, and, deputed by God to become a blessing 
to all the nations of the earth, hoisted upon its ruins the flag 
of truce, and reconciled the universe with its wrathful Creator. 
That man was Abraham. Nursed in the cradle of idolatry, 
reared in the hotbed of polytheism, and bred in its profligacy and 
abomination, he, nevertheless, understood and proclaimed the 
Unity of God, broke asunder the idolatrous images adored by his 
own father, and, armed with the invincible weapons of that faith, 
escaped unscathed the fire of the furnace in Ur of the Chaldees. 
From the darkness of idolatry which obscured the earth, he 
caused the all-illuminating light of God’s unity to shine forth in 
its full power and transcendent truth—the light which is in- 
dicated in the allegorical phrase of the Midrash, “ a brilliant 
diamond was suspended from Abraham’s head, which illumined 
the whole universe.”’ Its brilliancy is still manifest, in the light 
of civilisation which it diffuses over those countries, and in those 
climes, where the penetration of its rays was not impeded by the 
sword of paganism ; and its genuineness is still tested by its lasting 
character, which has withstood the heavy blows inflicted on it by 
the iron hammer of tyranny and oppression. ‘The unity of God 
is, indeed, a precious stone, whose variegated colours reflect the 
manifold attributes of the Deity, each shining forth brilliantly to 
guide the inhabitants of the earth; but which no physical power, 
however great, can separate, and no spiritual craft, however subtle, 
can divide, And it is this great doctrine which Abraham made 
it his mission to promulgate through the earth —it is this grove 
which Abraham planted in Beer-sheba, where he called upon the 
name of the Lord the everlasting God. : 

Abraham’s father, according to tradition, was a sculptor. One 
day he went out, and left his son Abraham in the studio, where a 
man entered and asked for an image, which he wished to pur- 
chase. One, which had just been finished by the hand of the 
artist, particularly seemed to please him. ‘ How old art thou ?”’ 
asked Abraham, “ Sixty years,” was the reply. “ And aman 


of sixty will worship a god scarcely one day old!” The man 


left, covered with shame. | 
Another day a woman brought an offering of flour for the idols. 


Abraham received it; and, when she had gone, took up a hammer 


and destroyed them all, except one, in whose hand he put the 
hammer. When the father came home, and found all his idols 
broken to pieces, he became wroth. ‘“ Who has committed this 
wickedness?’’ ‘No one,” replied Abraham. . “A woman 
brought a meat offering, and when I handed it to the idols, they 
began to quarrel and dispute who should first of them have his 
meal. The largest however, there, grew passionate; he took 
the hammer and demolished them all.” ‘ Son,” said the father, 
“thou art jesting with me ; are inanimate stones able to commit 
such acts?” ‘ Well,” said Abraham, “ may thy ears hearken 
to what thy mouth speaks.” The father, who well perceived 
that the blasphemy against the idols would endanger the life of 
his son if it became known, took his son to Nimrod. When 
that mighty man heard the accusation, he said to Abraham : 
‘Thou despisest my idols; well then, let us worship the fire.” 
“ Why not rather the water which extinguishes the fire ?” asked 
Abraham.” “ Well then, we will worship the water.” «But 
why not rather the clouds which bear the water?” « Well, we 


which he had gotten in Haran” (Gen. xii. 5). 


will worship the clouds.” ‘‘ But why not, rather,” asked again 
Abraham, “the wind which disperses the clouds?” ‘‘ Well then, 
let us worship the wind.” ‘‘ But why not rather man, who 
understands how to hide himself against the wind ?” asked Abra- 
ham. “TI perceive, then,” said Nimrod, “thou art seeking to 
evade my questions by empty talk. We keep to the worship of 
the Fire, and let the God whom thou adorest come and save 
thee.” When Haran, Abraham’s brother, who was just present, 
heard this, he said: ‘‘ Whose Faith now proves victorious, his 
God will I worship in future.” Abraham was then thrown into 
the red-hot Furnace and came out unscathed. ‘ To which party. 
dost thou belong now ?” asked Nimrod. ‘To that of my 
brother,” replied Haran, “ for his has proved the right one.” 
Thus became Abraham the means of propagating the know- 
ledge of the one God, by opening the eyes of the idolatrous 
world to the futility of polytheism, and by showing to the in- 
sensate heathens, how ridiculous it. was to worship any being but 
that which is the Creator of every being. And thus became 
Abraham the instrument in the hand of God, to save the Universe 
from destruction. ‘To him then applies the words of our text :— 


‘The wicked are overthrown and are not,. 
But the house of the righteous shall stand.” 


Faithful to the duties of his sacred mission, did the Preacher 
of the Unity of God— Abraham—unremittingly exert his bene- 
volence with the one steadfast purpose before his eyes. At home 
his tent was hospitably opened to every traveller, who, after 
partaking of refreshment, was initiated by the pious host in the 
doctrines of the Unity, and his mind purged from the dross and 
mysteries of Polytheism. On his journeys he sewed the seed of 
that true faith and enjoyed the blessing of his fruits: for “ The 
fruit of the righteous is a tree of life; and he that winneth souls 
is wise” (Prov, xi.30). It was such fruits which Abraham 
gathered from his labors—he saw the tree of life bloom, and 
its branches extending over the earth ; and thus did he “ win the 
souls”’ of his fellow creatures. And this is, no doubt, the true 
meaning of the phrase which frequently occurs in the history 
of Abraham, when mentioning first “the substance which he 
gathered,” alluding to his temporal wealth; and then “the souls 
Nor did Sarah 
his wife, according to tradition, remain inactive in the sacred 
cause. ‘‘ Abraham,” say our sages, “convinced the men, and 
Sarah instructed the women.” At the door of his tent sat he, 
to invite the weary traveller to the reviving shade, and to refresh 
his languishing heart with meat and drink. -When the fatigued 
guest had recovered and had come to himself, he overloaded his 
hospitable entertainer with thanks and blessings. ‘“ What,” said 
Abraham, ‘‘me you bless? rather bless Him who gives food 
unto all His creatures, and from whose hand I received it to give 


to vou.” ‘* Who is He, and where is He?” asked the astonished 
traveller. And Abraham solemnly raised his voice and said: 


‘He who created the heavens and the earth, He is the all-kind 


Father, who provides for all his creatures ; it is He who killeth 


and reviveth; it is He that woundeth and healeth ; He who forms 
the infant in its mother’s womb, and causes it to see the light of 
the world.”” ‘* Pray,” said the guests, “ teach us how we are to 
worship that Benefactor and manifest to Him our gratitude.” 
Abraham then taught them the blessing: ‘ Praised be He who 
giveth bread to every creature on earth!” and he instructed them 
in that Faith which became afterwards, and ever will be, the 
guiding star of mortal life, and the beacon showing the path to life 
eternal. 

These are but a few sketches which tradition, based on scrip- 
tural authority, draws of the life of Abraham, the first missionary 
in the history of the world. The narratives of his mission have 
obtained credence among all classes of mankind ; for unlike the 
missionaries of a modern creed, did Abraham perform his sacred 
task. No ambition of power and office, no desire for influence 
and wealth actuated his unostentatious career. When the priest 
of the Most High God, Melchizedek, brought to Abraham, the 
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conqueror, after the battle with the four kings, bread and wine, 
and invoked the blessing of the Most High God, the possessor of 
heaven and earth—that acknowledgment was all that Abra- 

ham required —when the king of Sodom offered Abraham all the 
goods of the spoil to.which the victorious leader had a just claim, 
did he accept the offer? Did he receive this substantial testi- 
monial? Or did he ask for any elevation in lieu of it? “I 
have lift up my hand to the Most High God,” said the dis- 
‘interested missionary, “the possessor of heaven and earth,.that I 
will not take even from a thread to a shoe-latchet, save only that 
which the young men have eaten, and the portion of the men 
which went with me, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre; let them take 
their portion.” No wonder that such a preacher can make true 
proselytes, no surprise that he could convince his audience of the 
truth as it is in the Unity; his disinterestedness and absence of 
all selfishness vouched for his sincerity, and for the veracity of the 
account which /is history has handed down to the world. The 
reward and the remuneration which were due to Abraham, the 
unpaid missionary, were, however, soon after this scene, accorded 
him in a vision. | 
his faithful servant, “I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward.” <A powerful shield and a glorious reward! The Eter- 
nal Himself, whose name he proclaimed, and whose indivisible, 
immutable, and yet all-merciful, and all-forgiving characteristics 
he had preached, and taught to his heathen contemporaries, 
in spite of the burning furnace prepared by Nimrod, and in the 
face of the deadly sword which was suspended over his head b 
idolatrous fanatics. Read we only and reflect on the life of that 
man, and we shall no more wonder at the choice made by God, 
who appointed him “the father of many nations ;’ who of him 
made a great nation; who instituted him a blessing for all the 
families of the earth; and unto his seed the Lord promised that 
land, where idolatry and its abominations were uprooted, and 
superseded by a faith which their great ancestor established, 
and the moral lessons which it inculcates have spread light and 
civilisation over the globe. 


ADVOCACY OF JEWISH FREEDOM. 


The cause why the Jews of this country have, except within a 
few years, been denied a share in the privilege of citizenship, 
and been debarred from taking an active part in state affairs, 
was, not only their refusal to take an oath in violation of their 
conscience, but the strong prejudice against the Jewish character 
in general, which had taken so deep a root in the minds of 
Christians, and those of the City in particular. 
that after the first barrier had been broken, and a Jew permitted 
to enter, and after that first Jew had shown them that, with the 
exception of religious profession, there was not a jot of difference 
between him and the Christian; no wonder that after the deepest 


bias had been removed by the liberal and businesslike manner of |} 


Mr., now Alderman, Salomons, that the gate was widely opened 
for the admission of Jews to civic offices, and other Jews followed 
Mr. Salomons in elevation to high and responsible offices. 
Whoever, therefore, assisted and laboured in the removal of 
that barrier, is entitled to the gratitude of the Jewish people, not 
only of those whose wealth and station permit them to aspire to 
those honors, but to the thanks of every Jew, even the working 
classes, whose children may one day fill those offices, but who 
themselves must sooner or later be benefited by the progress of 
Emancipation. In their own dealings and connection with Christi- 
ans, they must perceive the prevalence of kinder feelings, and a 


better spirit in their hearts and minds towards them —and this. | 


“ Fear not, Abraham,” said the God of truth to | 


No wonder then 


increase of liberality in- sentiment, cannot fail, sooner or later, to 
prove itself also in action, 

Among the Christians, who, with zeal and activity levelled the 
powerful arm of reason against the iron fetters of prejudice, ranks 
foremost Mr. W. THornsBorrow. If we read the faithful account 
rendered of his labours in the ‘‘ Advocacy of Jewish Freedom ” 
(a Brochure distributed gratuitously by the benevolent author), 
we see how indefatigable were his exertions, how undaunted his 
courage, and how persevering his labors. It is therefore neces- 
sary for sustaining our national character, that we are bound to 
manifest our gratitude to Mr. Thornborrow. As long as that 
manifestation of gratitude is confined to the wealthy and influential 
classes among us, the gratitude might be mistaken for selfish 
ambition. But when the whole people join, poor and rich, to do 
honour to the man to whom honour is due—it becomes evident 
that their “ambition is made of sterner stuff,” and is from 
sublimer motives than those of self. Such a manifestation of 
thanks emanating from the working and humbler classes of our 
community, would prove that the poorest and the meanest appre- 
ciates FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE as much as does the 
richest and highest. 

Irom what we know of the humbler classes of our brethren, 
we doubt not that it requires but an appeal to be made to them 
to secure their enthusiastic response. We recollect in many 
public cases, when a penny subscription raised among and by 
them, amounted to a round sum. And when we consider the 
benevolent object which Mr.“Thornborrow has in view, with the 
funds of the testimonial, and the philanthropic purpose described 
in the advertisement (see page 44), we hesitate not to assert 
that there will hardly be a Jew who can find a penny in his pocket, 
and will not joyfully offer it on the shrine of gratitude and on 
the altar of benevolence. 


JEWS' AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, SUSSEX HALL. 


On Thursday evening, the 26th ultimo, the opening of the 
Lecture Session was celebrated by a conversazione. The spacious 
committee and reading-rooms were on this occasion decorated with 
various objects illustrative of the arts and sciences. Several - 
bronze medals and other ornaments were supplied by the pre- 
sident; a fine painting, and a magnificent ivory-box by Mr. Alex- 
ander Alexander; the bronzes, the busts, and the paintings in the 
upper rooms by Mr, Israel Russell, of New Coventry Street ; 
several water-colour drawings, specimens of wood-carving by 
patent process, and a model of a steam-engine by Mr. Samuel 
Wolff; the engravings by Mr. Frederick Hyam, and Mr. Josiah 
Solomon. The model of Switzerland by Mr. Heary Solomon, 
Several bronze medals and other ornaments bv Mr. IL. De Castro; 
and some foreign birds (stuffed), by Mr. E. H. Moses. The ad- 
mission was by tickets; and such was the excitement produced by 
the announcement that the Rev. the Chief Rabbi would take 
part in the proceedings, that the doors had not been open for 
manv minutes before the spacious theatre was densely crowded. 
On the platform we observed the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and the 
president, Hananel De Castro, Esq. (who were loudly cheered 
on making their appearance); Elias Davis, lL. L. Miers, and 
Laurence Myers, Esquires, Vice-Presidents ; Sampson Samuel, 
Esq., Dr. Van Oven, Colonel Gawler, Henry Faudel, — Balfour, 
‘1’. Hudson (the Temperance Advocate), John and Aaron Hart, 
and Samuel Moses, Esqrs., Mrs. H. De Castro, Mrs. and the Misses _ 
Adler, etc. etc., and a number of ladies. At half past eight 
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o'clock, the proceedings of the evening were commenced by the 
president, who rose and said — : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — About five years since, I was solicited 
to take the chair at a public meeting, held at the Jews’ Free School, 


. for the object of first projecting, and bringing into practice, the estab- 


lishing of this, The Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, for the special use and advantage of persons engaged in mecha- 
nical pursuits, and for the benefit of the middle class of our community. 
Difficult as I foresaw the task—doubtful as appeared its ulumate 
success — still, the object was one of such paramount importance to 
our community, in the scale of social comfort and moral elevation, that, 
much as I felt my own inability and want of experience in such matters 
to take the lead in so arduous and responsible an undertaking, still, I 
felt, nevertheless, much stronger the urgent demand that was con- 
stantly being made by our fellow citizens, to rouse ourselves from that 
apathy which had weighed down the brighter portion of the commu- 
nity, and to awaken them, by example, to rival the energy and ability 
that was daily being displayed by our neighbours and friends in the 
rising talent of this great metropolis. 

“ That meeting, then, which was the nucleus of our existence, was 
brought about by the perseverance and great exertions of the same 
untiring gentlemen, who, from the first were, and who now constitute, 
the principal Officers and Managing Committee of this Establishment ; 
and I therefore feel bound thus early to make honourable mention of 


their names, and my allusion refers to Messrs. I. L. Miers, Davis, 
Dyte, Solomons, Sampson Samuel, and Oppenheim. To those gentle-~ 


men was entrusted the carrying out of the plans and regulations of 
the Institution, for which that preliminary meeting had been called, 
and to them are we mainly indebted for the spacious and elegant 
theatre in which we are assembled, and which, for the purposes of our 
Institution, | may be allowed to add, is unrivalled in the City of 
London (cheers). 

“ T am gratified in being able to remark, that, since that period, the 
government of the Institution (under my feeble Presidency) has, after 
making due allowance for the novelty of our position, and the infirmities 
of our nature, continued without reproach; and it must he a most 
gratifying recollection, that we have not sullied any of the expectations 
promised at our commencement, 

“For the past four years, your managers have endeavoured, by 
every possible way, to cater for the advantage of the members generally, 
in. every branch of useful literature, so essentially requisite for culti- 
vating and improving the mental faculties of our nature; and, if I may 
be allowed to judge, from the constant attendance of the subscribers 
that has marked the various courses of lectures, delivered in this hall 
by ladies and yentlemen of popular and admitted talent, it fully justifies 


the belief, that in this branch of usefulness, which combines amusement | 
with instruction, the Committee have not failed in the duty allotted to’ 


their care. No less than one hundred and eighteen lectures have been 
delivered within these walls during the past four sessions, consisting 
of Historical, Poetical, Dramatic, Musical, and other lofty subjects, 
both of Ancient and Modern Literature, which, together with Chemical 
and Scientific Discourses, practically explained by diagrams and costly 
apparatus, must have tended to obtain the result so earnestly desired 
by your managers, that of affording an intellectual treat to all those 
members who have attended the lecture evenings throughout the past 
winters (cheers). 

** The Institution can now boast of a library, for reference and circu- 
lation, containing upwards of 4,000 volumes ; amongst which are works 
of the highest reputation, in Hebrew, German, and English Literature, 
with most modern works of pleasing and entertaining study; and in 
this department of intellectual research, an increased desire has pro- 
minently manifested itself to seek for knowledge; and during the past 
four years, the books that have circulated amount to the startling 
number of 39,000 volumes; and this fact speaks aloud for its popu- 
larity and growing importance, and is borne out by the following 
circulation : — Volumes, 

The years 1845 and 1846 averaged 9,000 = + 18,000 

For the year 1847. 10,000 

And for the nine months of the present year 11,000 
A catalogue of the works has been carefully compiled and printed, and 
may be purchased of the Librarian. 

* Class-rooms, for instruction in the Hebrew, German, French, and 
English Languages, have, since the foundation of your lnstitution, been 
formed, and presided over by professors of known ability. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied, that those for whom these classes were principally 
intended have shown but a poor desire to profit themselves, or reward 
the exertions of your Committee, by an inclination, or willing assist- 
ance, in making this portion of your establishment the most prominent 
as it deserves to be the most favoured, in your institution. 


. 


“A Discussion Class, however, has taken deep root in the good opi- 
nion of your members, and is conducted with much spirit and due decorum 
during the winter months. It meets weekly, under bye-laws sanctioned 
by your Committee. Every hope is entertained, that much practical good 
has resulted, and must continue to result, from this school of youthful 
rivalry — of attempted oratory— amongst themselves; thus leading 
the imagination gradually, by an easy and Pleasing course, towards a 
desire for higher research into history and literature, and therefrom 
developing those reasoning powers which, more or less, each possesses, 

“ T have allowed myself to dwell on these topics, during the infancy 
of our Institution, and trust I may congratulate this meeting on our 
past position and future promise. As all was then the season of doubt 
and uncertainty, it has now established confidence,’ and, I hope, will 
need in future no testimonial of character but its own past career. 

“It is with regret I state the Institution is not free from debt; but 
the substantial and generous mode by which all improvements and 
requirements have been met, has given an additional value to your 
property; and, for its gradual reduction, and final liquidation, there 
needs be little or no fear, when guaranteed by your support. 

+ At our commencement, we were untried — all was promise. Our 
utility was doubted —our energies were questioned — and many who may 
have stood aloof from joining us were governed by their own timidity, or 
the foresight of our failure. To those, then, as the humble advocate of 
this Institution, I now most ardently appeal. To those, then, whether 
few or many, I know not, who may still cling to the ungenial pre- 
judice, that there is no necessity, or that there is no want, of such an 
Institution amongst us to benefit our middle classes — to them, | say, 
experience is the best and surest guide; good—and great good—has 
resulted; and that an evening passed in the Lecture-room, the Class- 
room, or the Library, by only a tithe of our younger members, is a 
step in the right direction ; for, whilst it confers on the juvenile member 
a source of comfort and enjoyment, he will long regard it in after-life 
as his first advancement in society, he will equally confer a benefit on 
his more fortunate brother; thus showing, that we are, by education, 
intelligence, probity, and loyalty, equally entitled, as every other British- 
born subject, to all the rights, privileges, and blessings, of civil and 
religious liberty (cheers). 

‘‘ The Committee most ardently desire, that this Institution shall 
become a self-supporting one. Nothing is farther from their thoughts, 
than to tread on the heels of the various Charitable Societies of the 
community, or to deprive them of that generous support which you so 
readily bestow. All they ask is, the cheerful assistance of those whose 
co-operation acts with signal benefit towards themselves, and to whom 
the value of a subscription is returned more than two-fold by the 
advantages they receive. : 

“The number of our Life Subscribers is seventy-one, making, with 
Subscribing Members, three hundred and two. This is but as a 
shadow to the substance that could, and should, be accomplished by 
yourselves. Nothing is wanted but an urgent appeal of one and all to 
their immediate homes, friends, and connexions ; to press upon them the 
necessity of enrolling their names as members of an Institution that 
asks so little and bestows so much. 

‘* [ should be wanting in due respect and gratitude, if I were not, in 
the name of the Managers of Sussex Hall, thus publicly to testify to 
the amiable and pious Rev, Dr. Adler how deeply we feel honoured by 
his presence this evening, and for the kind patronage he has evinced in 
taking part in the proceedings of this meeting. 

“In conclusion, let me now apologise for this dry and tedious detail 
of our past existence, to which you have listened with so much favour 
and attention, and to assure you, | feel myself so concerned with the rise, 
progress, and future success of Sussex Hall, that I candidly admit, my 
connexion with this promising and useful Institution can only cease 
when you shall consider that Iam no longer able to do you service; 
and with these remarks I respectfully bid you adieu” (loud cheers). 


The Rey. Dr. Adler then rose, and the enthusiastic cheers 


which greeted his appearing to address the meeting having sub- 
sided, the respected Chief Rabbi said — 


‘“‘ Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—With reluctance I con- 
fess, with some feeling of timidity I rise on the present occasion; but 
when it is considered, that this is the first time I have had the pleasure of 
addressing you—when it is remembered, that my appearance in this 
Institution does not fall directly within the province of my ordinary 
duties, and may appear to some to be foreign to my functions, nay, 3 
departure from the course I have hitherto taken, my diffidence will 
not surprise you. But, ladies and gentlemen, though at first sight 
you may think this Institution alien to my sacred office, a moment's 
consideration will convince you, that such a view is erroneous. 
sincerely avow, that, since my arrival in this country, I have always 
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considered this Institution as one of our most useful educational estab- 
. lishments—as a school for the adult; and I have been surprised that it 
has not found, among all classes of our community, that appreciation 
and that encouragement to which it has so eminent atitle. Not only 
the negative advantages which proceed from this Institution have 
established that conviction in my mind—that it prevents the youth, in 
that dangerous period of twilight between good and evil, from falling 
into degradation by mis-employment of time —that it prevents the 
working man from spending the time of leisure in expensive and mis- 
chievous indulgences—that it protects both old and young from tempta- 
tions to neglect their religious obligations, to which they would be 
perhaps, elsewhere exposed ; but there is, among others, one positive 
advantage which flows from this Institution, and on which too great 
a stress cannot be laid, that is—the diffusion of knowledge. 
“ Next to the study of the Holy Scripture, which is, of 
primary dignity and importance, there is nothing whic 
commands than the acquirement of knowledge. Dit 
and profane scientific knowledge are not advantages which are opposed 
to one another; they are not like two Eastern wives, who are jealous of 
each other; they are a couple of sisters, going hand-in-hand ; they 
are, as the bible says, ‘ two roes that are twins’: they supply, sup- 
port, and complete each other. 
the same end, and purpose, as divine knowledge; they are both 
calculated to strike the mind with reverence for the Divine Being. 
‘Know the God of thy father,’ was the last word of the roval Psalmist 
to his son. ‘That son was not only wise in divine things, but he spake 
of trees, ‘from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall’; that is to say, he explained their nature . 
or, as we would say in our language, he understood botany, he under- 
stood zoology. Nay, more, the prophet describes the golden age, ‘ when 
the earth shall be full of knowledge, as the waters cover the sea.’ And, 
indeed, ladies and gentlemen, which is the more disposed, the mor 
able to glorify, to adore the Deity—he who has eves and sees not, ears 
and hears not—or the man who has learned that he is surrounded by 
wonders in the different kingdoms of nature; he who thinks the sky is 
only a curtain, with a multitude of petty lights shining through — or 
the man who has knowledge of the myriads of globes and worlds which 
traverse the universe; he who knows only the things of yesterday — 
or the man who has studied the history of mankind, observed the people 
in their strength and in their weakness, in their progress or in their 
decay, and learned that Providence controls and regulates the course 
of all events? It is obvious, that the more we gather the fruits of 
learning, the more we enlarge the sphere of our understanding, the 
more our adoration towards the Supreme Being will increase, will 
gain in strength and maturity. Therefore the deepest thinkers have 
always been the devoutest worshippers ; and that which is recorded of 
your great Newton, that as often as he mentioned the name of God he 
bared his head, has been imitated by many other illustrious men, 
though not in the same shape and manner. ‘This pursuit of knowledge 
was always to us such a matter of practice, that in all times, in all 
periods, and under all circumstances, our best gifted men have, in con- 
nection with the study of the Scripture, honoured and cultivated those 
sciences which call forth and perfect our highest faculties, express and 
communicate energy of thought, and a thirst for truth. ‘Even in the 
darkest time of oppression, when the body of our people was in fetters, 
they en'arged their minds, they expanded their hearts, by arts and 
sciences. When the doors of all scientific Institutions, of colleges and 
universities were closed against them, they were anxious to quench 
their thirst for knowledge, even by an old half-worn book. The 
time is not very distant when our youth strove after a sheet of 
paper printed in a foreign language as after gold ; and while our own 
youth have at their disposal, even in this Institution, a library of four 
thousand volumes, the great Mendelssohn denied himself sufficient 
food for many days, to raise so much as to buy a Latin Grammar from 
a book-stall, to gain the elements of Jearning. Ladies and gentlemen, 
it may perhaps be urged against my argument, as we hear so often 
repeated, that the diffusion of knowledge is doubtless a great blessing ; 
but then it must be profound ; such half learning as scientific Institu- 
tions generally can afford is dangerous. ‘ Drink deep,’ says Pope, 
‘drink deep, or taste not.” Shallow draughts intoxicate; drink 
largely, that will sober us. Do not object so, for where is the line that 
separates profound knowledge from what you call superficial? What 
is the standard of profundity? A child of our time who has mastered 
a few of those simple truths which are the honour of the pre- 
sent. age, is more deeply informed than the scholars of the mediaeval 
times; and on the other hand, the greatest scholar of our time will 
confess, that while in the empire of nature one spot is cleared up to 
him, thousands are still enveloped in darkness. You know all our 


learning is only a particle, a fragment, a speck. We agree that a 


True knowledge has the same aim,,. 


_ more dangerous still. 


| 


knowledge of expediency, which is gained without trouble, labour — 
whose material results may be told upon the fingers without filling the 
mind and ihe soul—may often dazzle and puff up @ young man; but 
how can we get a profound learning, if we despise caperiiclel know. 
ledge? How can we reach the height, if we refuse to ascend the lower 
steps? ), surely, ifa little learning is dangerous, no learning at all is 

Every error which you give up, every right con- 
ception which you attain, every truth which you acquire by this Insti- 
tution is a gain—is to the mind like an island discovered. Indeed, 
ladies and gentlemen, so long as the laws of this Institution prohibiting 
politics and theology are the cherubim which keep the way of the 
tree of life, the advantages of this establishment are not to be doubted 
—they are obvious and striking; therefore, ladies and gentlem: n, 
use it; use the lectures, use the library in its better, purer part; they 
will make you, intellectually and morally, better workmen, better 
parents, better children, better subjects; especially you, my young 
friends, make use of the evening and of the discussion classes. Let not 
the fountain of knowledge play and flow in vain, wasting its fertilising 
streams. Never forget, that while you are adding to your knowledge 
you are adding to your power, and the first dawning of your mind will 


Open gradually by little and little into a full and clear light. And, 


lastly, ladies and gentlemen, let me exhort you to support this Institu- 
tion zealously and actively, and induce as many of your friends as you 
can influence to follow your good example (protracted cheering). . 

Mr. Sampson Samuel then rose, and said — 


‘* However common-place it may be to commence with an acknow- 


ledgment of inability, | think | am justified in appealing to your kind 


indulgence ; for while you are still vividly impressed with the pleasing 
music of the eloquent address we have just heard from the Rey. Lr. 
Adler, it is obvious, that my deficiencies (of which I am but too pain- 
fully conscious) cannot fail to become more apparent, from the contrast 
to which I am thus necessarily subjected. 

“ The slightest consideration will satisfy you, that whatever may be 
our condition in life, however lowly our occupation, the cultivation of 
the mind may still be attended to. The intellect owns no distinction of 
rank ; it acknowledges neither an aristocracy nor a democracy ; it may 
be as powerful in the humblest as in the highest; its enjoyments are 
within the reach of all and appreciable by all; and it cannot be with 
truth asserted, that this richest boon of God to man was bestowed 
to be neglected or abused. 

“ f cannot understand how any portion of the public ‘press, and 
more particularly a leading journal, should be disposed to question 
the utility of this and similar literary associations. There may be evils 


inseparable from their constitution ; indeed, what human undertakings | 


are without imperfections ? but I am sure that the evils, whatever they 
may be, are greatly over-balanced by the advantages. These Institu- 
tions provide a mental feast, of which the many may partake without 
danger, or fear of satiety. They open facilities for knowledge which 
no other means afford for the vast body of the people, and they seek 
to withdraw from “strenuous idleness” those who are peculiarly 
subjected to its worst temptations, | 

“ As regards this institution, the very scantiness of our numbers, 
amounting to few more than three hundred, is an argument in favour 
of our existence; for it cannot but be right to arouse ignorance from 
its lethargy, and to render inviting and accessible the paths of know- 
ledge to all who desire to tread them. | 

“Tt has been my province, at times, to stand upon this platform as 
the advocate of propositions capable of strenuous opposition. On these 


occasions, by means of the mental conflict, the intellect is rendered 


more acute, the understanding is enlarged ; and the orator derives a 


stimulus from excitement that gives him power he would not ordi-— 


narily possess ; but, on this occasion, the zest of opposition is wanting, 
the argument is all on one side, and little more can be urged, than that 
which has been so ably advanced by the beng, speakers. 

“T can but say, that I trust that those who have laboured at the 
foundation of this Institution will support the superstructure —that 
old friends will not desert us—that, among the many who are here 
to-night, those who are merely visitors will cease to stand towards us 
in so distant and transitory a relation. Let us, by encouraging this 
Institution, show that we appreciate the value of knowledge ; and that, 
thus constituted, we are qualified to possess, as we are desirous to 
enjoy, the full rights of citizenship, and the unrestricted blessings of 
constitutional liberty” (enthusiastic cheers). 


Mr. John Mottram began his address by congratulating the 
members upon the numbers present, and said— 

“ The requirements of this age are intellectuality and activity; not 
that degree of intellect developed in a past period, when the stores of 
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the world’s learning were accumulated within some minds, to remain 
there as treasures to their possessors, but of which others knew little, 
or nothing, and reverenced the mere outward sign of these great pos- 
sessions, without experiencing their value, or profiting by their dissem1- 
nation. It is not the intellectuality which is confined to any one, 
however great his mental existence, but that which, without those 
great instances of its power in single individuals, the world has 
witnéssed, which is gradually diffusing itself over the entire mass of 
mankind — which accumulates, but to spread abroad its acquirements 
— which learns, but to impart — and which seeks rather its greatness 
of power from its unlimited extension, than from vast isolated attain- 
ments. ‘The intellectuality of this age is, therefore, necessarily asso- 
ciated with activity.. It rests not with possessors, but seeks to make 
all participate in its own advantages; hence the extensive dissemination 
of education at the present day — the active endeavours engaged’ in by 
all classes to carry on, to a much greater extent, the means of educat- 
ing, in some way or other, every human being capable of being acted 
upon by the beneficent influences of this great agent in the civilisation 
of man, to which we are now looking for those humanising influences, 
for that moral power, and for the development of an appreciation of 
that high purpose of our existence, which we believe will ultimately 
free man from vice and error, and link, vot the men alone of our 
country, but of all lands, in one common bond of brotherhood. 

“ And our expectation will not be vain. We are here taught to look 
back on the past, as well as to anticipate the future; and education 


gives us the surest promise, from what it has effected, that it can 


achieve all we desire, or expect, by its means. As.it has become an 
active. principle among men; it has softened their manners, destroyed 
their animosities, driven out prejudice after prejudice, and put down 
the intolerance of bigotry and fanaticism, and made men more and 
more kindly and courteous to each other, however differing in religious 
or political opinions. ‘We could not now have a repetition of the 
scenes witnessed in Birmingham, when the house of Dr, Priestly was 
destroyed, with all his philosophical apparatus, together with the 
literary labours of many years. Nor could the absurdities and violence 
be now re-enacted which London witnessed in the No-popery riots. 
Men have educated themselves out of this state of narrow-minded and 
intolerant vileness. They have much yet to do to free themselves from 
its entire influence ; it must be done by themselves, for by self-exertion 
and selt-dependance have they hitherto worked out their own educa- 
tion, and upon themselves mainly must they rely for perfecting the 
work in which they have engaged. No royal academies, or rich eccle- 
siastical colleges, have they had to work for or with them; what has 
been done has been the result of their own almost unaided exertions ; 
and to those exeruions must they continue to look, if they would 
realise to the fullest extent the advantages of which they have already 
partaken. 

‘And to this work of self-education our Mechanics’ Institutions 
have largely contributed, ‘They have become colleges for the people ; 
colleges im which the working-man and the tradesman may avail 
themselves greatly of the means of education, and from whence they 
may carry its influences into their daily habits and occupations in life. 
Nor is this Institution, in which we are now assembled, likely to be the 
east useful amidst its fellows. It was established to supply a want, 
not as the rival to any, but as an auxiliary to all, It was reared, and 
is maintained, to give a practical denial to those assertions, emanating 
irom religious intolerance, which deny to the Jew any love of, or par- 
ticipation in, literary or scientific pursuits, and which charge him with 


so strong an attachment to trading and mercantile pursuits as totally to. 


incapacitate him from attention to any mental acquirements. Now,’ 
we needed not Sussex Hall to disprove this assertion, as far as regards 
maby of the distinguished among those against whom this charge is 
made; but we did need it, to give a practical denial on behalf of the 
great majority of the trading and commercial portion of that body. 
Sussex Hail does this — it, as a fact, is opposed to the theories occa- 
sionally broached in other walls by those whose education should have 
taught them better theories, put forth before members who ought to 
have been too well-informed to have listened and acquiesced in such 
assertions. A Jewish Institution—it is vet a general one. Having 
been Jong and intimately connected with its proceedings, [ can safely 
Say, it is not a sectarian Institution. We seek-aid from all; we desire 
to umpart koowledge to all; and it approaches the character of a duty, 
that men of other opinions owe to those whose opinions predominate 
here, to contribute, as far as they possibly can, to the support of an 
Institution which lays claim to an equality of intellect, an equal love 
and appreciation of the advantages of education for those whom narrow- 
mindedness would shut out from even the desire to participate in its 
blessings. Men of liberal mind owe it to us, in remembrance of the 
past, and in furtherance of their faith in that doctrine, that in the acqui- 


sitions and advantages resulting from mental labour, ‘ God is no 
respecter of persons.’ 


“It is not fitting for me to urge upon you more at length the 
leasures and benefits td be derived from a pursuit of knowledge; these 
fins been shown to you most clearly and beautifully in the address of 
the Rev. Chief Rabbi, and I should be only reiterating much of what 
he has before spoken. To the young and to the aged, to the man 


actively engaged in trade, and to him whose leisure hours are many in 
number, it holds out an equal inducement, it requires the like devotion ; 
itis the duty of all to avail themselves of every opportunity contri- 
buting to their own education, there is excuse for none; and I trust, 
that all engaged in the labour going on within these walls, will earnestly 
and diligently exert, themselves to extend those advantages, and to 
manifest the utility of these —the People’s Educational Institutions,” 


The speaker resumed his seat amidst the cheering of the 
meeting. 


Colonel Gawler then, after expressing his delight at the festive 
scene he enjoyed at that meeting, and his high gratification at the 
Report read by the President, and the Chief Rabbi's beautiful 
address, proceededto show the benefits of the Institution in a 
religious view, and that the expansion of the mind must lead to a 
sublime devotion to God; and as the Jewish nation was the first 
to whom wisdom was revealed, within whose grasp came every 
branch of science, he looked to them for the great consummation 
which the triumph of wisdom and knowledge must achieve. The 
gallant gentleman then, in a strain of fervent eloquence and 
religious ardour, gave his version of the liberty, fraternity, and 
equality to be sought for,—liberty of truth, fraternity as described 
in Scripture, “the return of the hearts of the fathers t6 the 
children, and that of the children to the fathers;” and, as to 
equality, he had no expectation of obtaining it. (At this part of 
the gallant Colonel’s speech, a National Guard in uniform 
ascended the platform). The gallant gentleman then concluded, 
amidst the loud plaudits of the meeting, a speech characterised b 


that sincere and enthusiastic love of the Jews which distinguishes 
his noble character. 


The secretary then invited the company to visit the library: 

and reading-rooms: after which followed 
Tue Concert, | 

which was opened by Miss Rosina Collins, who plaved a fan- 
tasia from Norma on the violin, accompanied by Mr. Maurice 
Davis on the*piano. Herr Goldberg then sang, in a most finished 
style, the celebrated Buffo song, ‘* Largo al Factotum;” and on 
being loudly encored, charmed the audience with the Germgn 
song, ‘* Du Vogelein.” Mr. Emanuel Aguilar followed on 3 
piano, and performed a piece of his own composition; this bein 
his first public appearance before a London audience: after which 
Misses Rosina, Kmma, and Victoria Collins, three sisters, sang 
‘My beautiful Rhine,” and ‘ Down the Stream,” in beautiful 
harmony, their respective voices being suited to the melody. 
Mr. Greg, a good bass, next sang an excellent air, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Seates on the concertina, accompanied by the con- 
ductor. Miss Rosina Collins next played “ The Carnival de 
Venice” on the violin, which was rapturously encored ; and the 
national anthem was sung in conclusion, the company manifesting 
their loyalty in the usual manner. The whole was highly enter- 
taining. Many thanks are due to the artists, who gave their 
services gratuitously and exerted themselves to the utmost of 
their power. 


= 


HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE, FENCHURCH-STREET. 
THE VOLUNTARY CHOIR. 


On Thursday, 19th ult., the eighth of Tabernacles (nmayy *y»nw), 
the Reverend the Chief Rabbi delivered a sermon at the above 
Synagogue, the text being Ecclesiastes vii. 29, ‘* Lo, this only I 
have found, that God hath made man upright ; but they have 
sought out many inventions.” The Reverend Lecturer rendered 


the following interpretation of the text: —“* Behold, God has 
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made man simple, but they have sought out many combinations :” 
whence he proved, that simplicity, and not luxury, was the object 
of the creation, and showed how luxury was destructive to our 
moral and religious prosperity, and to our health, and how con- 
trary it was to the spirit of our holy laws. The Doctor then 
demonstrated, in detail, the salutary results of economy and fru- 
gality ; and, on the other hand, the ruinous effects of induleence 
and luxury ; and: having, en passant, reminded the congregation 
of their duties to uphold the Synagogue, and to relieve the poor 
—both of which duties might be discharged more easily by 
abstaining from extravagance in our expenditure—the Reverend 
Lecturer concluded the feeling discourse with an impressive 
prayer. 

The service in the Hambro’ Synagogue is distinguished from 
that in the other metropolitan and provincial congregations by the 
introduction of the voluntary choir, in the success of which we 
take a deep interest, believing, as we do, that the voluntary or 
congregational choir is the primitive, the most edifying, and the 
most proper, according to our laws. It is the primitive one, be- 
cause we have it recorded in the Mishna (Tannid and Joma), that the 
people of the congregation, in proper order, made the responses. 
to the Reader. It is true there was a choir of the Levites in the 
temple, a more magnificent one, according to the description, 
than we now have in our Synagogues, yet this did not relieve the 
congregation from their duty of responding to the blessings. 
The system of the choir at our other Synagogues is, therefore, 
deficient, inasmuch as it leads many people to think, that by 
quietly listening to the harmonious melody, they acquit themselves 
of their share in the divine service. But we may go further 
back, and show (as is also proved in the Talmud) from Scripture, 
that Moses and David urged the whole congregation to join in 
the responses. The former said (Deut. xxii. 3):— 


** When I call the name of the Lord, 
Ascribe ye greatness unto our God.” 


The latter, in many of his Psalms, enjoins the congregation to 
sing praises unto God, and with him render thanksgiving unto 
the Lord. A number of the Psalms are evidently arranged for 
that purpose. Thus, for instance, Psalm eviii. ($n) com- 
mences 
“1. O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good. 
Because his mercy endureth for ever. 
2. Let Israel now say, that his mercy endureth for ever. 
_ 3. Let the house of Aaron now say, that his mercy endureth 
for ever, 
4. Let them now that fear the Lord say, that his mercy 
endureth for ever,” 


In the first verse the royal bard commences the song, in the third 
he enjoins the choir of the Levites, and in the second and fourth 
the whole congregation, to respond to the call. 

The Shulchan Aruch (Code of Laws of Ceremonial observances), 
therefore, in accordancee with the Scriptural injunctions, ordains 
the audible responses of the congregation to various blessings and 
prayers. | | 

That this method of performing the divine service is also most 
edifying must be admitted by every one who is in the habit of 
attending the Portuguese Synagogue, in Bevis Marks, where the 
divine worship is rendered most imposing, by the whole of the con- 
gregation, who have become acquainted with the set melodies, unit- 
ing in beautiful harmony with the choir; while at the other Syna- 


gogues a number of the people sit, with their arms folded and | 


their legs crossed, looking up to the hired choir and the leaders 
(whose demeanour is, we regret to say, anything but solemn), 
evidently charmed with the harmony, but remaining passive spec- 
tators of, instead of becoming active co-operators in, the divine 
service. 


The system of the voluntary choir, introduced by the Rev. Mr. 


H@élzel into the service, the most imposing portions of which, as 
, px, besides the responses to the blessings, and 


‘wtp (sanctification), are actively shared in by the congregational || Seel Street. 


choir, is, therefore, worthy of imitation. It requires only to be 


more complete in its execution to render it more harmonious 


and edifying. Its performance should not be limited, as it now 
is, to a small portion, and that the young men of the assemby. 
but old and young, rich and poor, high and low (and who is 
rich or high before God?) should divest themselves of all pride 
and vanity, and gladly and joyfully chime in with the choir, 
and unite their voices in the adoration of Him, before whom 


we are all equal, and in whose sight we are all accounted as 


nothing. Till that system is properly adopted, it will appear, 
that it is only those who are paid for it, and those who are in want 
of payment, that feel any inclination for prayer. A general choir, 
however, including all classes without distinction, would be a 
proper demonstration of that equality and humility which is the 
greatest essential in the spirit of devotion, and is indispensible to 
render prayer not a mere outward ceremony, but a genuine act of 
piety and a reality. 

Let the Reader of the Hambro’ Synagogue persevere in the 
system adopted, and he will find ample reward in the success of 
his labours, and in the consoling thought, that he has contributed 
to the elevation of the service of God and to the promotion of its 
solemnity. 


MeEcHANiIcs’ ATHEN2UM (JEWISH AND GENERAL).—On 
Friday, the 20th ult., P. H. Hatch, Esq., delivered a most in- 
teresting lecture at the above Institution, in Bury Court, 8S, 
Mary Axe, on Modern Comic Literature. The lecturet pro- 


ceeded to contrast modern Comic Writers with their prede-- 


cessors, showing the moral tendency of the comic writers of 
the present day, who, instead of ridiculing and satirising 
their contemporaries, endeavour to arouse public sympathy 
for the unfortunate and overworked classes. He made several 
selections from the writings of Dickens, Jerrold, Hood, and 
Ingoldsby. He was loudly applauded after he had recited 
Dickens’s description of old Scrouge, a selection from 
Douglas Jerrold’s Story of a Feather, Hood's Bndge of 
Sighs, The School Mistress Abroad, ete.,ete. The lecturer 
was humourous throughout, and at the conclusion was heartily 
applauded by a crowded audience. 


WeEsTERN Jewisu Giris’ Free Scuoot.—We inadvertently 
omitted in our report of the Examination of the above School, in 
our last number, the names of Messrs. 5. A. Kisch, and George 
Jacobs, members of the Committee ; and of Mr. Leon Isaacs, one 
of the Stewards. The unremitting services to the School rendered 
by Mr. Ellis A. Davidson, the Secretary, are also deserving of 

Curttrennam Conareaation.—A correspondent informs 
us that Mr. J. Davis, sen., and Mr. Karro were elected war- 
dens, and Mr. A. M. Isaac, treasurer, for the ensuing year. 


Mancuester New Hesrew ConGreGation.—A general 
meeting of this congregation was held in the Synagogue 
Chambers on Sunday, 15th ult., when the following gentle- 
men were elected honorary cefficers for the ensuing year: viz. 


“Mr. I. Keesing, President; Mr. D. Cowens, Treasurer; and 


Mr. S. Oppenheim, Treasurer of the Burial Ground.—(Com- 
municated.) 

Norwicu, Oct. 25.— Mr. Joel Fox has been elected pre- 
sident; Mr. M. Levine, treasurer; and Mr. M. Kisch, honorary 
secretary, to our synagogue for the ensuing year.—( Communicated. ) 


Ture Epinsurcu Hesrew Concrecation have re-elected 
the following gentlemen to serve as office bearers for the ensuing 
year, viz.: Philip Levy, Esq., President, and Bernhard Salom, 
Esq., Treasurer and Honorary Secretary.— (Communicated. ) 


Liverroot.—On naw (Saturday) last, the Rev. Dr. Raphall 
lectured -in the New Synagogue, Hardman Street ; to-morrow, 
the talented gentleman will also lecture at the Old Synagogue, 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Tue Porisu BALL.— We understand that the Ball in aid of | 


the distressed Polish Refugees, which is to take place at Guildhall 
on the 16th instant (see advertisement), is to be the most brilliant 
on record. Our appeal last year to our co-religionists in aid of 
the noble cause, was, we are proud to say, amply responded to ; 
and we entreat them also this year to come forward, heart and 
hand, in aid of the distressed Poles. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


VIENNA SINCE THE Revotution.—We take the following 
correspondence from the Universal Gazette of the Jews. If any 
one had fallen asleep between the Atlantic Ocean and the Vis- 
tula before February last, he would have found nothing altered 


on awaking at present. How different, however, would it have | 


been if the sleep had overtaken him at Vienna, and particu- 
larly if the slumberer had been a Jew! With what amaze- 
ment would he have stared about him on awaking! At 
Vienna, no emperor, no Prince Metternich, no secret and 
open police, but in their stead national guards, students, 
labourers, and a national parliament. The world is turned 
upside-down; and, what is most surprising, Jews sit in the 
national assembly, and a Jew (Dr. Fischof) is a prominent 
member of the council of the home minister. Who could 
have dreamed all this six months ago?. Had such things 
occurred in Paris they might have created less astonishment ; 
but in Vienna, the classic soil of statu quo, such changes are 
enough to turn a man’s head. 


Special taxes for Jews are out of question now. The — 


minister of finance, in a recent report, lias termed them inique 
(unfair), taxes which ought to be abolished throughout the 
empire, | 

A few days ago, the following motion was brought on by 
Dr. Louis Edler vy. Lochner: ‘ This assembly agrees to de- 
clare, in the interest of a complete equality of all the citizens, 
and of the emancipation of the Jews :— 

‘€ Ist, The state considers marriage a civil act. 

** 2nd, Marriage is performed by the local political autho- 
rity. 

** Srd, In mixed marriages, the children are brought up in 
the religion agreed upon by both parents; and, in case of 
non-agreement, the sons are brought up in the religion of the 
father, and the girls in that of the mother. , 


“4th, Marriages may be dissolved on the terms fixed by 
the laws of the land.’’ | 


Sr. Pererspurcu.—aA recent ukase, issued by the emperor, 
renews the Pope contepaiee by his majesty during the 
sojourn of M. Lilienthal (now Chief Rabbi at New York) at 
St. Petersburgh, to form a committee of Rabbies, who are to 
act as commissioners to enquire into and to superintend the 
Jewish public and private schools. The Orient, however, 
thinks that this commission—the election of which must take 
place in 2000 Jewish communities—will have no beneficial 
result. 


MARRIED. 


At Adelaide, on the 3rd of May, 1848, E. L. Montefiore, Esq., 
to Esther Hannah, second daughter of J. Barrow Montefiore, Esq. 


NORLAND SQUARE. 


\ RS. 1, COHEN, of 23, Norland Square, Notting Hill, begs respectfully 
‘to announce to her Friends and the Public, that her Establishment 
for Young Ladies re-opened on Monday last, 30th of October ; and, in 


tendering thanks for their kind Patronage, begs to inform them, that she 
has a vacancy for two Parlour Boarders. | 


Jewish Gratitude. 


TESTIMONIAL TO WILLIAM THORNBORROW,: ESQ.—Messrs, 
Rothschild and Sons, Alderman Salomons, Dr. Adler (the Chief 
Rabbi), Dr. L. Loewe, and other influential Jews, having already subscribed 
to the above Testimonial, the Committee will therefore sit daily at the 
London Tavern to receive Donations and Communications, which shall be 
duly advertised in the public journals. 

Mr. Thornborrow’s Committee have great pleasure in informing the 
Public that that Gentleman has communicated to them his intention to apply 
the proceeds arising from the Jews’ Subscription (for his Testimonial) to 
the establishment of an Asylum for the reception of ‘‘ Idiots, &c., of all 
denominations,” founded on a principle differing from any hitherto existing 
in this country. 

JOHN MARSHALL, Chairman, 
RICHARD PIKE, Hon. Secretary. 
Committee Room, London Tavern, October 17, 1848. 


GRAND POLISH BALL AND CONCERT 

T GUILDHALL, under Royal and Distinguished patronage, and ona 
A scale of more than usual magnificence, will take place on Thursday, 
the 16th November, by permission of the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 


the City of London; particulars of which will be shortly announced to 
the public. James R, Carr, Honorary Secretary. 


West London Synagogue of British Jews.. 


ANTED, for the Choir of the above Synagogue, a few Boys, with 
voices of good quality. Alsoa Tenor. Apply to Mr. Edward Hart, 
84, Guilford Street, Russell Square. 


Free Public House 


O LET, at a moderate Rent, the Fishmongers’ Arms, St. James’ Place, 
i Aldgate. The premises are extensive, and, from their locality, admirably 
adapted for carrying on AGOOD AND PROFITABLE TRADE. To any 
person possessing,a small amount of capital the present opportunity offers 
advantages rarely to be met with. Further particulars can be obtained on 
application to Messrs. Lazarus and Co., Wine and Spirit Merchants and 
Brewers, No, 43, Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields. 


Warehouseman. 


Leon’s Jewish Commercial Boarding and 
Lodging House, 
12, Blackfriars Street, Salford, Manchester. 


\ RS. L., in returning thanks for the very liberal support she has received 
for the last seven years, begs to intimate to those unacquainted with 
the Establishment, that the house is situated within two minutes’ walk of 
the Exchange. 
Charges very moderate, and every attention paid. 
N.B.—An Ordinary daily at half-past one. 


To Parents and Guardians. 


ANTED, an Apprentice in a highly respectable Jewish Wholesale and 

Retail Chemist and Drug Establishment, where every opportunity 

will be afforded for acquiring the Practical and Scientific portions of the. 

Profession ; and also of the Perfumery and Soap-Melting Business. Apply 
to Messrs. B. Lindo and Co., 30, Bishopsgate Without. 


Assistant Wanted. 


N Extensive Wholesale House in London, in the Hardware and Foreign 
Fancy Trades, has a Vacancy for an intelligent Young Man, as an 
Assistant in the Warehouse. Address, stating age, Salary required, a 


Occupation during the preceding three years, to A. Z., Jewish Chroni¢le 
Office, 24, Houndsditch. | 


As Shopman or Warehouseman. 


, W ANTED by a Young Man who has had many years’ experience in the 


Jewellery, Watch, and General Fancy Trades, a situation as Shop or 


Address, J. E., at Mr. Ellis’s, 18, Bevis Marks, Saint 
Mary Axe. 


COOK WANTED. 


teary a respectable person as Cook, and to take the Management of 


a House; must have an undeniable character. Apply at No.3, 
Minories, City. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and published by 


“oF Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Offices, 


§ 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, November 3, 1248. 
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